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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of the 1959-60 Panel of the 
PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are 
top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 


made during 1959-60 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — Wm. D. Sulzby, Hayes Aircraft Corp. 


CALIFORNIA — M. GC. Becker, Western Greyhound 
Lines Div., The Greyhound Corp.; Willard E. 
Crawford, Bendix Aviation Corp.; H. L. Dodson, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Kenneth A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Co.; J. C. Ellsworth, California Bank; Harry 
Gluck, Rose Marie Reid; Donald W. Hare, Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd.; 
E. D. Hatfield, Ethyl Corp.; A. W. Hinz, Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc.; G. Harry Hutaff, The Bank of 
California; R. V. Javins, West Coast Electronic 
Products Dept., Radio Corp. of America; Edward 
S. Keller, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; O. C. 
Levo, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; R. H. MacMichael, 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co.; Eugene Mitch- 
ell, Horkey-Moore Associates; C. R. Redmond, 
G M. Giannini & Co., Inc.; Wm. Schuberth, Pa- 
cific Airmotive Corp.; Ted T. Staffler, Perma- 
nente Cement Co.; Thomas L. Stats, Giannini 
Plasmadyne Corp.; H. F. Weber, Safeway Stores, 
Inc. 


CONNECTICUT —D. N. Bonacci, Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc.; Eileen Casey, The Teleregister 
Corp.; Donald E. Kullander, Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; 
Robert ], McCaw, American Cyanamid Co.; Warren 
L. Mottram, Wallace Silversmiths. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — R. M. Averill, Capital 
Airlines; A. MacGregor Ayer, Government Serv- 
ices, Inc.; Chas. R. Weaver, Thompson’s Honor 
Dairy. 


FLORIDA — George F. Peters, Chris Craft Corp.; 
John P. Roberts, Minute Maid Corp.; J. M. 
Rosenthal, National Airlines, Inc.; H. H. Van 
Bockel, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA — Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.; S. M. Docie, Great Dane Trailers, Inc.; Win 
LeSueur, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IDAHO — Lou Combe, Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div., Food Machi y & Chemical Corp. 


ILLINOIS — R. W. Collett, Hotpoint Co., Div. of 
General Electric Co.; Paul D’Arco, Admiral 
Corp.; Loyle Davis, Wagner Castings Co.; 
Dorman, American Steel Foundries; Anita Dunne, 

iat Inc.; Raymond 
Gassler, Frank G Hough oa J. Paul “Cibbs. 
Verson Alisteel Press Co.; Ray Harrold, Jeffer- 
son Electric Co.; Lawrence J. Hassel, Chicago 
Molded Products Corp.; Richard E. Hauslein, 
Flexonics Corp.; John R. Ittersagen, Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp.; Don Jones, Ingersoll Prod- 
ucts Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; B. F. Lee, Ekco 
Products Co.; Delbert L. Miller, The Quaker 
Oats Co.; D. K. Moeller, The Peoria Journal 
Star, Inc.; P. R. Pearson, Austin-Western Con- 
struction Equi t Div., Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corp.; D. W. Shand, Jr., Zurich Insurance 
Co.; Carl C. Walters, Continental Casualty Co.; 
Thomas H. Young, Alton Box Board Co. 











INDIANA — ¥. D. Denham, Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Delbert O. Detmer, The Richardson Co.; Robert 
C. Graves, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc.; E. Law- 
son, American Bearing Corp.; J. W. Myers, Con- 
tinental Steel Corp.; Remi C. Pattyn, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 


lOWA — E. H. Christensen, Allis-Chalmers Mfg, 
Co. 


KANSAS — Donald E. Powell, Cessna Aircraft Co. 


The 1959-60 Panel 


KENTUCKY — Cleve Rumble, The Courier-Journal 
& The Louisville Times. 


LOUISIANA — R. S. Baines, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Inc.; O. A. Medley, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


MARYLAND — Edward E. Cook, The Hagerstown 
Rubber Co.; H. B. DeVinny, Davison Chemical 
Co., Div. of W. R. Grace & Co.; John K. Gearing, 
Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS —James J. Gaffney, Jr., South- 
well Combing Co.; Harry M. Jones, Rice Barton 
Corp.; James E. Mote, American Bosch Arma 
Corp.; John R. Thurrott, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Joseph F. Tuscher, The Carter’s Ink Co.: Frank 
Zacher, Norton Co. 


MICHIGAN — P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co.; Ted J. 
Fleszar, Evans Products Co.; A. C. Hensel, 
Mueller Brass Co.; D. J. Hodges, Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Co.; Robert C. McCoy, Wolverine 
Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, Inc.; L. J. Padilla, 
Rockwell-Standard Corp.; Richard W. Seel, Gast 
Mfg, Corp. 


MINNESOTA — B. F. Christensen, S. B. Foot Tan- 
ning Co.; C. L. Dretze, Great Northern Oil Co.; 
John K,. Ewing, First National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis; Richard i. Lamberton, Cargill, Inc. 


MISSISSIPP1—W. J. Joyner, Hercules Powder Co.; 
F. R. Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI — William H. Bedell, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
M. L. Davis, Injection Molding Co.; George G. 
Heinz, Fouke Fur Co.; Paul T. Koenig, Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; George Sherman, Noma Lites, 
Inc.; L. E. Shucart, Angelica Uniform Co. 


NEW JERSEY — J. R. Buchanan, Thomas Elec- 
tronics, Inc.; C. L. Collison, General Aniline & 
Film Corp.; Robert W. Dingman, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Inc.; Werner W. Haardt, New Jersey Bank 
& Trust Co.; George P. Maginness, Warner-Lam- 
bert Pharmaceutical Go.; R. E. Schmidt, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc.; Norman H. White, 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc.; G. N. Venezia, Engel- 
hard Industries, Inc.; Robert S. Weisinger, Pyro 
Plastics Corp.; Sheldon Williams, Blonder- 
Tongue Laboratories, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — R. H. Blackman, Jr., Potash Co. 


of America. 


NEW YORK — W. H. Brows, Textron, Inc.; J. J. 
Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; Carlton F. Coats, 
The Air Preheater Corp.; Harold L. Colvin, The 
Nestle Co., Inc.; Robert H. de Beer, The M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; Charles M. Dolan, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; John G. Gleason, Kraft Foods Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; S. P. Kaye, Under- 
wood Corp.; Franklin W. Loeb, Austenal, Inc.; 
Norman MacLeod, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.; 
Charles Mentzer, International General Electric 
Co.; John P. Morrissey, Peck & Peck; Theodore 
E. Mulford, Link Aviation, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp.; Ruth H. 
Penman, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; Ellsworth E. 
Rose, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert 1 
Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; A. C. Tait, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp.; E. M. Van Stone, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — John W. Bagwill, Cone Mills 
Corp.; M. R. Houston, General Telephone Co. 
of the Southeast; James S. Newbold, Carolina 
Power & Light Co.; ¥. H. Warren, Halifax Paper 
Co., Inc. 


OHIO — Wm. W. Baughman, Jr., B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co.; L. E. Bigler, The Aro Equipment 
Corp.; J. M. Collins, Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp.; Charles W. Davis, The Fred Christen & 
Sons Co.; W. B. Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, 
Inc.; Nelson T. Elliott, Le Roi Div., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co.; Robert C. Fletcher, Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of Ohio; Richard Gigax, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland; C. Gue 
The Standard Products Co.; Walter K. Heckman, 
Price Brothers Co.; W. J. Henry, American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp.; Norman W. 
Jones, The Electric Storage Battery Co.; John 
M. Koch, Surface Combustion Corp.; J. E. Luka- 
cik, The Mohawk Rubber Co.; J. B. Manly, Owens- 
om Fiberglas Corp.; Richard R. Price, The 

Mutual | Co.; Fred R. 
Rasch The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 
David T. Roadley, The East Ohio Gas Co.; Vin- 
cent A. Rosenthal, Euclid Div., General Motors 
Corp.; Charles H. Thomas, Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp.; J. F. Wible, The Cleveland Crane 
& Enginecting Co., subsidiary of The McNeil 
Machine & Eng ing Co.; H. R. Winkle, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co.; Albert Wood, Detroit Steel 
Corp.; G. M. Young, The S. K. Wellman Co. 








OKLAHOMA — Fred E. Manasco, Crane Carrier 
Corp. 


GREGON -— W. E. Gordon, Portland General Elec 
tric Co.; Roy F. Renoud, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; 
Roger V. Wagner, Omark Industries, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. O. Boyce, Air Products, 
Inc.; C. H. Chance, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
S. G. DeChant, Fisher Scientific Co.; Paul R. 
Kelleher, United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. ; 
John B. Kramer, John Wood Co.; R. James Lotz, 
Jr., Downingtown Paper Co.; William M. Pye, 
Jr., American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc.; W.C. 
Rhoads, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; T. J. Ryan, 
Lukens Steel Co.; W. C. Stonehouse, Jr., La- 
trobe Steel Co.; George Walton, Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co.; R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Alexander Cameron, Paragon 
Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Dwight Frye, Mayfair Mills. 


TENNESSEE — M. D. Hollingsworth, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp.; L. R. Kelt, Hecke- 
thorn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Richard C. Miller, Mil- 
ler Brothers Co., Inc.; John R. Ruggles, Fulton 
Sylphon Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


TEXAS — Marvin H. Berkeley, Texas Instruments, 
Inc.; Robert H. Davis, /r., Otis Engineering 
Corp.; M. E. Eliot, Mosher Steel Co.; J. CG. New- 
man, Weiner’s Stores; Wilma B. Sterling, Austex 
Foods, Inc. 


UTAH — Wiley I. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co. 

VIRGINIA — Walter P. Stuart, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. 

WASHINGTON — Frank D. Baker, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co.; John F. Bohler, Van Waters 
& Rogers, Inc.; Fred Huleen, Boeing Airplane 
Co.; Lowry Wyatt, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Paul J. Gerhardt, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


WISCONSIN — W. J. Ladwig, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 
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CONTROLLING ABSENTEEISM 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, first in the 1960 series, is based on data submitted by 129 executives participating in 
the Personnel Policies Forum. 





Much emphasis is laid by Panel members on the importance of good records to any program of con- 
trolling absenteeism. More than nine tenths keep cumulative records of each employee's absences and 
nearly as many record absences by the reasons for their occurrence. In by far the largest number of 
cases, responsibility for keeping the records is assigned to the Personnel-Industrial Relations depart- 
ment; next comes the employee's own department, followed by a scattering of others, such as payroll, 
timekeeping, accounting, and so forth. In two thirds of cases, the same system of recording absences 
is used for hourly as for salaried employees. Where different systems are used, they differ with respect 
to the place where they are recorded, the time intervals between recordings, or the degree of emphasis 
on absences of plant and office employees. (Emphasis is usually greater on absences in the plant.) 


Review of employees’ attendance records keeps management abreast of any developing problems. 
Some 70 percent of Panel members review individual records at regular intervals--usually once a month. 
Most of the rest look over an employee's record only when his poor attendance has come to their attention; 
a few examine the record on the occasion of every absence, but not in between. The job of reviewing is 
most often given to the personnel department. The employee's supervisor comes next, followed by the 
department head and a scattering of others. Quite a few of the companies that regularly review individual 
records, and some that do not, make a regular review of attendance records on a group basis--usually 
departmental, but sometimes on a shift, branch, or other basis. In all, 35 percent of firms follow this 
practice; such inspection is usually monthly, less often quarterly, weekly, or annual. 


Close to a fourth of member companies have made some study of their own absenteeism costs. They 
have found that unexpected absenteeism and the one-or-two-days-at-a-time variety are the most expensive; 
also that a minority of employees account for a majority of absences, Estimates of cost as a percentage of 
payroll range from 1.45 to around 5 percent. One firm finds it has to carry about 8 percent more workers 
on the roster than it would need if there were no absenteeism. 


All executives demand that employees notify the company if they are going to be absent. About a 
fourth want to be notified by or before the beginning of the shift or workday, and more than another third 
set the deadline at some time during the first 24 hours of absence. Not infrequently, these limits apply 
only to illness--longer notice is required when the employee knows ahead of time that he will be off the job. 
About a fifth of Panel members impose only a general requirement to notify "as soon as possible"; most of 
the rest want notice within two days, or three. 


Persistent failure to give notice of absence usually ends in discharge. In a third of companies, no 
other penalty is specified; in an equal proportion, discharge is preceded by a sequence of progressively 
more severe punishment. Loss of holiday and overtime pay and warnings are other fixed penalties in use 
by members. 














2 Controlling Absenteeism 





With respect to their disciplinary approach to absence itself, Panel members fall into three 
groups. Most of them believe in strict discipline for the chronic absentee; or, if they are inclined first 
to try to straighten problem employees out, this is a definite prelude to discharge if the absentee doesn't 
pretty soon get on the beam. A minority of executives view discharge as a last resort, and are willing 
to expend more time and effort than most in trying to help the employee solve his problems. 


Absence on the day before or the day after a holiday, or both, affects the employee's pay in this 
way: About three fifths of companies pay him for the holiday only if he was present both days; a third 
pay him even though he was absent on both; the rest (less than a tenth) pay if he was absent one day, but 
not both. Another question that was investigated is what penalties Panel members apply, short of dis- 
charge, in the case of chronic absentees. A third apply progressive discipline; about a fifth each make 
use of disciplinary layoffs and of warnings and/or reprimands; the remainder admonish the employee, 
withhold pay for days absent, withhold meritincreases, or transfer or demote him. And a few state that 
discharge is the only penalty for chronic absentees, 


About a sixth of member companies reduce employees’ vacations for excessive absence. Half 
that number reduce other forms of benefits such as retirement benefits, vacation pay, overtime, profit 
sharing, or bonuses. 


Questioned about the importance of the first-line supervisor in controlling absenteeism, virtually 
all Panel members say that his is the paramount role. About seven tenths of companies give the super- 
visor special assistance if his department develops absenteeism in severe form, and between two fifths 
and half provide him with some form of special training in coping with absenteeism. 


Panel members report and recommend a variety of specific techniques and methods for improving 
attendance; they are agreed, however, that nothing can compare in importance and effectiveness with a 
program of working persistently and firmly with and on the individual absentee. This, they say, brings 
better results than anything else management can do. 


In the more detailed discussion that follows, "larger" companies are those with more than 1,000 
employees, "smaller" firms those with 1,000 or fewer. 


RECORDS & THEIR ANALYSIS 


An accurate set of records is one of the first requirements for an effective program of absentee - 
ism control. It's essential to know which employees are absent, how often they're absent, and why 
they're absent. Thus, for example, one executive says: 


The only procedures [for improving attendance] are vigorous follow-up in cases of ab- 
sence and review of absence records both before hiring and during employment. Using 
these techniques we have substantially reduced absenteeism during the past three years. -- 
J. F. Tuscher, Personnel Director, The Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Another Panel member writes: 


We feel that the greatest help in controlling absenteeism has been a monthly report pre- 
pared by the payroll department listing all serious absentee cases. This report is sent to 
each Superintendent listing all problem cases for his department. The Employee Relations 
Manager also receives a copy of this report for all departments. We have found that each 
foreman tends to do a better job of controlling absences since he knows that the Superintend- 
ent and Employee Relations Manager will question unusual cases...--F. X. Findlay, 
Employee Relations Manager, Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Further examples: 


Close control over absenteeism with accurate attendance reports and accumulative 
records, with use of incident reports (favorable and unfavorable), uniform penalties ... and 
the development of teamwork attitudes. Also give close attention to attendance records in 
employment with former employers for all new hires. --Norman MacLeod, General Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 

* * * 
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Records & Their Analysis 3 





Strict control of absenteeism and enforcement of discipline is the best procedure. 
Publication of absentee records has made supervisors very conscious of their department's 
record. In two years we have reduced absenteeism from nearly 6% to 2.4% for factory 


personnel. --Robert S. Weisinger, Director Industrial & Public Relations, Pyro Plastics 
Corp., Union, N. J. 


In view of such comments, it's not surprising to find that virtually all Panel members keep 
cumulative records of employees’ absences, and more than four fifths record each absence by the 
reason for its occurrence. The tables that follow show the relative frequency of various practices 
on all-company basis. (Variations between larger and smaller companies are too small to be significant.) 


% of All Cos. That Keep a Cumulative Record of Each Employee's Absences 





Keep cumulative records for each employee. .........4.2e06-. 93% 
Keep records in some plants, notinothers ..........e.e8e6-s 1 

Keep records for office but not for plant employees 
Keep records for plant but not for office employees 
Do not keep cumulative records 








ab give od ieee ek ae ica ee ae + 
100% 
% of All Cos. That Record Absences by the Reasons for Their Occurrence 
Recere season Get GU GRONNOOS 2 6b tee eee ee 82% 
Record for office but not for plant employees ............. 2 


Record some reasons (usually, sickness &/or vacation) but not others 3 
Do not record reasons 





Where Records Are Kept 





The responsibility for maintaining absence records is assigned solely to the personnel depart - 
ment by nearly three fifths of companies; solely to the employee's own department by about an eighth; 
and to personnel and the employee's department by about another eighth. In the remaining companies 
(almost a sixth of the total), record keeping is done in the payroll, timekeeping, or accounting depart- 
ment, the dispensary, or the guards’ office; by individual foremen; by the office manager; or by one of 
these plus the employee's own department. This is the group of companies labeled "Other" in the table 
below. The table shows that smaller companies have a significantly greater tendency than larger ones 
to assign sole responsibility for absence records to the personnel department. Figures in the table are 
based on the number of companies that keep cumulative records of individual absences. 


Where Cumulative Records of Employees’ Absences are Kept 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Employee's own dept. 13% Hay 12% 
58 53 
12 





Personnel dept. 65 
Both 13 15 
Other 16 21 8 


T00% TOO% 100% 
Recording Absences in the Plant & in the Office 








We asked each member of the Panel whether he uses the same system of recording absences for 
plant as for office employees. Two thirds do; a little over a fourth do not; and the rest (7 percent) can't 
answer with a "yes" or "no." The third group give such answers as "plant is warehouse operation only"; 
"no recording system"; "office employees only"; "no record on office employees kept." And one com - 
pany reports that records are the same for the two kinds of employees except for sick leave, which the 
office has and the plant doesn't; in other words, the systems are the same as far as possible. 


Next, the 27 percent of Panel members who do not use the same reporting system for plant and 
office employees were asked to describe the differences. Their answers indicate that differences 
between the recording of absences for plant and office are of three kinds: (1) the two kinds of absences 











4 Controlling Absenteeism 





are recorded in different departments; (2) they are recorded at different time ‘intervals; or (3) they are 
recorded with different degrees of emphasis. Some of the reported differences are quite superficial. 
For example, one firm reports plant absences on a calendar-year basis and office absences on a 
“current 12-month-period" basis. Differences in degree of emphasis, on the other hand, could bear 
importantly on the effectiveness of the system. Differences in time intervals, if sizable, can imply a 
difference in emphasis also. Following is a discussion of the three kinds of differences, and a table 
showing the frequency of each by size of company. 





Abserces recorded in different departments--The most frequent arrangement is for plant 
absences to be recorded by the personnel department and office absences by the office manager, or 
office department heads. Occasionally the payroll department or the employee's own department records 
absences for the plant. 





Absences recorded at different times--Most commonly, plant absences are recorded daily and 
office absences weekly. Variations include recording office absences "every few weeks" or "at the end 
of the pay period." 





Absences recorded with different degrees of emphasis--The greater emphasis in this group of 
companies is placed on recording the absences of plant employees. The executives concerned comment, 
for example, that "absence is no problem in the office and the reporting system is correspondingly less 
formal"; that there is "no formal procedure for office," or “office has fewer employees, less need for 
disciplinary action." On the other hand, two executives concentrate their attention mainly on office 
people. One remarks, "Cumulative records kept of all salaried employees and of wage employees in 
case of poor attendance"; the other says, “Cumulative records are posted regularly for office employees; 
absences of plant employees are shown on payroll records and are reviewed when specific cases are 
considered. " 





Differences Between Absence -Reporting Systems for Plant & Office Employees * 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Difference in place recorded 35% 70% 28% 
23 27 





Difference in time intervals 18 

Difference in degree of emphasis 27 27 27 

Difference not specified 15 6 27 
100% 100% 100% 





* Figures based on number of firms using different reporting systems. 


Review of Individual Attendance Records 





Some seven tenths of Panel members review the attendance record of every employee at regular 
intervals--most often monthly. In this way management is able to stay right on top of the situation. 


Just under a fourth of executives (24 percent) don't review records regularly. They have them 
inspected "as required by individual's attendance," "only when record is sufficiently poor to bring it to 
attention," "as offenders become apparent," "when necessary," or "irregularly." The remaining 7 per- 
cent subject an employee's record to examination every time he is absent, but not in the intervals 
between absences. There's little apparent difference between the policies of larger and smaller com- 
panies. The table that follows shows, for those companies that review records regularly, the relative 
frequency of various intervals between inspections. 


How Often Individual Attendance Records Are Reviewed 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Monthly qu 53% 45% 
Quarterly 13 9 20 
Semiannually 15 18 10 
Annually 15 18 10 
* Other 1S 16 15 


TOR, TOO% TO0% 
* Intervals ranging from daily to every four months. 
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Costs of Absenteeism 5 





The next question asked of executives who review individual records was, by whom are they 
inspected? Answers are summarized in the table below, figures being based on the number of com- 
panies that review at regular intervals. 


Individual Attendance Records Are Reviewed by: 











All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Personnel department only 45% 4Zh 20% 

* Personnel dept. & others 18 16 21 
Employee's supervisor 19 24 13 
Department head 8 8 8 

* * Other 10 10 8 
100% 100% 100% 





* Personnel &: employee's supervisor; dept. head; plant supt.; etc. 
** Salary committee; plant guards; timekeeper; dispensary; etc. 


Review of Attendance Records on a Group Basis 





Regular review of attendance records on a group (department, shift, branch, or other) basis is 
just half as common as systematic individual review. Siew inspection is the policy of 35 percent of 
larger and the same percentage of smaller firms. A noteworthy fact is that two thirds of the larger and 


three fourths of the smaller companies that review on a group basis engage in the regular inspection of 
individual records also. 


Among both larger and smaller companies, monthly group inspections are the most frequent. 
Next come weekly examinations for smaller and quarterly reviews for larger firms. Annual reviews 
are least popular with all companies. 


In three quarters of the cases, the group whose records are reviewed is a department. In an 
eighth of cases, the group comprises all production employees. In the remainder, office employees 
make up the group; office employees constitute one group and plant employees another; or the group is 
shift-wide, plant-wide, or district-wide or (one company) consists of “work groups of 50-75 men." 


COSTS OF ABSENTEEISM 


Whatever the costs of absenteeism may be (and people who have done research come up with all 


. Sorts of answers), it's a cinch they're plenty high. A recent report, for example, states that benefit 


payments for absenteeism can, all by themselves, cost an average medium-sized company more than 
$60,000 a year, and their annual cost for industry as a whole exceeds $10-billion. 1/ By the time you 
add in such expenses as those of lost production, extra overtime, wages and fringes of people needed 
to replace absentees, and the clerical, staff, and supervisory time spent in keeping track of absentees 
and dealing with their problems, the grand total must be astronomical. 


To learn what we could about the experiences of Panel members, we asked each one whether his 
company had done any research into the cost of its own absenteeism, and if so, what its findings were. 
Not quite a fourth (23 percent) of member companies have made such studies (a couple of others are 
planning to make one soon). A fifth of the studies are still in progress and the executives involved 
aren't in a position to discuss the results. The remaining Panel members report a variety of findings -- 
some quite specific, others more general in their nature. 


The most broadly general comments are made by a group of executives (a fifth of those whose 
companies made studies) who express general satisfaction with the outcome. They say, for example: 
"Practically at an irreducible minimum"; "Average for industry”; "Lower than national and industry 
averages"; "A decline in costs is noted since records have been maintained on an individual basis," etc. 


The others tend to be less happy and more specific. They fall into two groups. Those in the 
first category remark about the kinds of absenteeism they have found to be most costly. For example, 
R. E. Schmidt, Assistant Personnel Director of CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J., 


1/ “Cutting the Cost of Chronic Absenteeism,” Management Review, April 1960, p, 61, 
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says that the cost is "exorbitant--particularly the one or two day absences." W. J. Ladwig, General 
Personnel Relations Supervisor of the Wisconsin General Telephone Co., Milwaukee, points to the 
chronic absentee, saying that "...less than 10% account for majority of absence."' On the other hand, 
Paul R. Kelleher, Director of Industrial Relations for U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., Scranton, Pa., 
is impressed by the disruption and expense caused by failure to give notice; “unanticipated absenteeism 
is most costly," he says. 


The remaining three tenths of executives whose firms have made cost studies report the results 
in terms of figures. For example, four state the cost of absenteeism as a percentage of payroll. The 
figures given are 3-5%, 2.88%, 1.45%, and 3.39%, respectively. Here are some other representative 
findings: 


Office: 4-55 thru 3-56--Based on average rate of $1.67 per hour. Cost: $13,712.24 
(8, 210.9 hours.)--Evelyn Goldowitz, Personnel Manager, Homelite Div., Textron, Inc., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


* * * 


29,780 hours of production lost in 1959--38,000 hours of production lost in 1958. -- 
L. E. Shucart, National Personnel Manager, Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Ed. Note: Based on the payroll of 984 employees reported for 1960, the loss of production 
hours for the period given would average 35 hours a man a year. If employment was smaller 
in the earlier years, the loss per man would of course be greater. Compare this figure with 
the next item.) 
* * * 


Absenteeism costs one week's pay additional for each employee on the payroll. --Donald 
N. Bonacci, Personnel Manager, Naval Reactors Div., Combustion Engineering, Inc., 
Windsor, Conn. 


* * * 


Approximately $20,000 (union employees only) sick leave paid each year. --Arell E. 
Weaver, Assistant Personnel Director, Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America, 
Silver Spring, Md. (Ed. Note: On the basis of the 350 union and 234 salaried employees 
reported for 1960, the company's sick-leave cost this year would be roughly $57 for each 
union employee.) 

* * a7 

Some 12 extra workers are carried on the roster to take care of those absent--roughly 
8% additional force. --Millard L. Davis, Personnel Director, Injection Molding Co., IMCO 
Container Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


NOTIFICATION OF ABSENCE 


Time Limits for Giving Notice 





One executive has already been quoted as pointing out that the cost of absenteeism is greater when 
the absence is unanticipated. The increased cost, of course, merely reflects the last-minute confusion 
and loss of time and production that accompany absence without notification. The importance that manage- 
ment attaches to notification of absence or impending absence is shown by the fact that every Panel mem - 
ber requires it. 


Three fifths of executives demand notice no later than some time during the first day of absence; 
of these, about two fifths require notice by the beginning of the shift or workday, and several set the 
deadline at from a half hour to as much as 24 hours before the employee would be due to report. Where 
notice may be given during the first day of absence, it is most commonly required within one or two hours 
of the start of the working period, and almost invariably by no later than noon. It is often spelled out that 
the requirement applies unless the employee is unable to comply. Among companies permitting first-day 
notification, it is also specified by some that this applies only to illness, and that the employee must give 
24 hours' notice or more when he has advance knowledge that he will be off the job. 


Next largest group (about a fifth of Panel members) consists of those who don't impose a specific 
time limit. Most of these require notice "as soon as possible"; other phrases are "reasonable notice," 
“in time to be replaced," "variable--depends on reason for absence, " and the like. 
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A small group (labeled "Other" in the table below) have such requirements as first-day notice 
if possible, but mandatory on pain of discharge by the end of the third day; first day and each third day 
thereafter; different times for shop and office, such as "shop, three days, office, reasonable time," 
etc. The following table gives a breakdown of notice requirements according to length of time and size 
of company. 


Time Limits for Giving Notice of Absence 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
By or before start of shift or workday 26% a. a 35% 
During Ist day (24 hrs.) of absence 35 37 32 
Within two days + 5 3 
Within three days 9 ll 8 
No specific time limit 21 25 15 
Other 5 3 7 

100% 100% 100% 





The table shows that smaller companies have a-markedly greater preference than larger ones 
for advance notification, and are a good deal less willing to forego a specific time limit. 


DISCIPLINE & PENALTIES 


Penalties for Failure to Report Absence 





If an employee ignores the requirement to give notification of his absence, what will manage- 
ment do? Four executives out of a hundred say that no penalty is inflicted. All the others take some 
disciplinary action; and while the latitude allowed the employee varies, sooner or later he will get him- 
self fired if he persists in being absent without notice. The chief types of discipline are discussed 
below, in order of their frequency. A table follows, showing distribution by type of penalty and company 
size. 


Discharge--About a third of executives specify no penalty but discharge for violation of the 
notice requirement. Most often the firing comes after three days without notice, sometimes after two 
days, or five; a couple of firms mention that the penalty is written into the union contract. A distinc- 
tion is made between shop and office employees in a few cases, with office people receiving greater 
leniency--examples are, “hourly, automatic discharge after 5 days; salary, no set policy"; “shop, after 
5 days; office, after reasonable time.'' Other remarks include, “possible discharge if more than six 
times in year," and "if several offenses in short period, 2-3 months." 


Progressive Discipline--Equal in number to those specifying discharge only (about a third of 
Panel members) is a group of executives who apply a sequence or pattern of penalties, usually beginning 
with a warning or reprimand and culminating in dismissal. The typical pattern is verbal warning; 
written warning; one or more disciplinary layoffs (suspensions); and, finally, discharge. Following are 
a few examples of the main variations from this basic sequence: (1) 1-day layoff; 2-day layoff; 4-day 
layoff; 1-week layoff; discharge. (2) Three warnings, followed by termination. (3) Three offenses in a 
year, 5-day layoff; five offenses in a year, discharge. (4) Hourly--warning, layoff, discharge; 
salaried--loss of wages, warning, discharge. (5) Warnings; suspension; then (authorized by union agree- 
ment), loss of seniority. 





Loss of Sick Leave--Almost a fifth of larger companies, and a few smaller ones, deprive the 
employee of sick leave for days on which he was absent and unreported. 





No Fixed Penalty--About an eighth of executives say the offender is not subject to any fixed 
penalty. The disciplinary action depends on the circumstances and/or is left to the employee's super - 
visor or department head. 





Warning (Reprimand) Only--One Panel member in 20 reports no other penalty than a reprimand 
or warning for unreported absence. One comment: "Usually happens only once." Presumably, offend- 
ers who accumulate too many warnings are subject to more severe discipline, in accordance with the 
policy usual in such cases. 
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Other--A couple of Panel members withhold holiday pay if an unreported absence occurs on the 
day before or after, and one deprives the offender of two hours’ overtime for every hour of unreported 
absence. Another executive expresses this interesting viewpoint: 


Reprimand or termination, depending on circumstances. We do not use reduction in 
classification, or disciplinary layoffs, because we have found that these carry a stigma of 
humiliation that our people cannot overcome. --W. I. Beavers, Personnel Director, Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Penalties for Unreported Absence 








All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Discharge 32% 33% 30% 
Progressive Discipline 32 28 37 
Loss of sick leave 13 18 5 
No fixed penalty 12 12 13 
Reprimand (warning) only 5 2 10 
No penalty 4 4 5 
Other 2 3 -- 

100% 100% 100% 





In general, as a line-by-line examination of the table shows, smaller companies are somewhat 
less inclined to severity than larger ones. 


Discipline for Excessive Absenteeism 





Material in a previous section has given some notion of how absenteeism cuts down on production 
and increases costs. Yet this is not the full measure of its impact; for, as one executive points out, un- 
checked absenteeism is only the prelude to another administrative problem. As this Panel member says: 


Absenteeism is the forerunner to labor turnover; therefore it is of prime concern to 
the Personnel Director, who makes every effort to discover the source of the employee's 
difficulties and help him correct them. --Paul Gibbs, Personnel Director, Verson Allsteel 
Press Co., Chicago, Ill. 


This comment not only underlines the importance of the issue but raises the basic problem of 
what disciplinary attitude to choose: should the absentee be viewed as someone to be understood and 
helped, or someone to be warned and fired; or is some combination of these attitudes best? All three 
points of view are represented on the Panel; members lean most strongly to the tough or understanding- 
but-tough attitudes, however. The approach that stresses help for the employee is a minority one; and 
patience has its limits here, too. Some representative comments will serve to illustrate these points of 
view. The first two represent the disciplinarian approach. 


This company has dealt severely and uniformly with unexcused absences and I believe 
this approach is more successful than the use of "gimmicks." Leave no doubt in the em- 
ployee's mind as to what is expected and he will meet your standards. --Robert H. Davis, Jr., 
Personnel Director, Otis Engineering Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

* * * 

Chronic absenteeism generally involves a small percentage of employees who persist- 
ently give a varied number of excuses for not being available for work. You will generally 
find that an employee with a chronic absenteeism record also presents problems with rela- 
tion to the nature and quality of his work and usually has numerous attachments put on his 
salary. We also find that they are the employees who have the greatest number of in-plant 
and outside accidents. I do not feel that the supervisor or the Personnel Department can 
afford to become tco involved with their problems without jeopardizing the morale of the 
balance of the employees. The quantity and quality of production of products must be main- 
tained and although it may be possible that these employees are good workers when they work, 
the fact remains that they do not produce any more than an employee working at a slower pace 
who reports to work every day. A small company such as ours cannot afford to employ indus- 
trial psychologists or counsellors to constantly assist these employees in overcoming their 
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problems, and therefore, if they persist in their attitudes, there is no other alternative 
than to separate them for the benefit of everybody concerned. --Robert Slauenwhite, Vice 
President, Personnel, Art Steel Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The comment that follows is representative of the thinking of executives who believe in combining 
understanding of an employee's problems with the requirement that he do something about them. 


We have no set formula as to what is excessive absenteeism [but] usually we go after 
anybody absent more than 5% of the time. We also emphasize our concern and attention to 
attendance to all new employees. Before discharge we will spend a great deal of time trying 
to get the person to improve his record and to prepare the union for discharge, if proper 
improvement is not forthcoming. But the "secret" is a tough attitude and willingness to en- 
force it by discipline including discharge. --Robert S. Weisinger, Director Industrial & 
Public Relations, Pyro Plastics Corp., Union, N. J. 


The next two Panel members approach absenteeism as a symptom of a problem which can perhaps 
be corrected, rather than as behavior calling for more or less automatic discipline. This is a question 
of degree, of course; it's clear that neither executive gives employees carte blanche to work or not, as 
they choose. The first Panel member, after pointing out that his company has established responsible 
attitudes towards their jobs in its employees by "years of attention to the importance of regular attend- 
ance," goes on to say: 


Absenteeism is only an indication of employee work problems in most cases, and we 
try to adjust the problem by transfer, promotion, discipline, rather than only attack attend- 
ance factor. --Raymond P, Gassler, Personnel Manager, The Frank G. Hough Co., Liberty- 
ville, Il. 


* * * 


We believe that absenteeism is caused by unpleasantness and lack of challenge in the 
employer -employee relationship. To combat it by punitive action only aggravates the situa- 
tion. We make every effort to find the unpleasantness and correct it ... [but] when it 
becomes apparent that nothing can be done to correct the absentee problem, discharge is 
seriously considered. --Carlton F. Coats, Personnel Director, Air Preheater Corp., 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


Finally, one executive summarizes the problem of intolerable absenteeism in a way that no one 
could disagree with. He writes: 


[The amount of absenteeism that is cause for discharge] may be tempered and somewhat 
justified due to the individual circumstances of the case; there is, however, some point at 
which, regardless of reason, an employee's absence becomes so great that there is no further 
justification for his retention on the payroll... These cases are handled either by (1) discharge 
(2) request for resignation or (3) an appropriate leave of absence in case of extended absence, 
disability, or personal hardship. --Tom N. Boggs, Industrial Relations Manager, LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Co., Toccoa, Ga. 


How Much Absenteeism Is Cause for Discharge? 





We see, then, that no matter what the reason for absence, at some point it must lead to separa- 
tion. The question is, when is this point reached? It isn't easy to get a definite answer to this. In fact, 
three fifths of Panel members refuse to supply one. They give such answers as "no rule"; "no set 
amount"; "no definite policy"; “depends on individual case"; or in case of "chronic" or "excessive" 
absence. And no more than 14 percent of the answers can be grouped under any one specific heading. 


In order of descending frequency, here's how the answers run: 


No Definite Amount (59%)--Typical answers are: "Not defined. Absenteeism in first 90 days 
could eliminate employee whére same record in the same period for long-service employee would not be 
bad." "Not set up by ‘degrees'--could be half day or two months; depends upon the individual case." One 
of the most liberal rules found in the survey falls into this group. It states: "Over 12 times (not days) 
per year results in individual review." 
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Absences in Excess of a Specified Number (14%)--Here the range is from possible discharge 
for more than two unreported absences in a year to separation for "15-20 days scattered and a year- 
to-year pattern." 





Three Consecutive Days Without Notice (11%). 





Other (8%)--This category embraces some rather lenient rules. For example, one company fires 
after four "steps," where a "step" consists of four unreported absences within a 30-day period. 
Another dismisses for "exceeding 100 compensable hours within a year three times," and a third dis- 


charges employees "who appear repeatedly on the habitual list." 


Five Consecutive Days Without Notice (5%)--In one of the companies in this group, the rule 
applies to hourly but not to salaried employees. 





Absences in Excess of a Fixed Percentage (3%)--The most lenient figure is 50 percent; the 
strictest requirement works like this: 8% absence in 12 months, a warning; 8% in next six months, a 
second warning; 8% in next three months, discharge. 





Is Absence Resulting From Illness Cause for Discharge? 





Two fifths of Panel members, when asked whether absence resulting from sickness is cause for 
discharge, say "yes," but only a tenth of these fail to qualify their answers. The great majority of the 
"yes, but" responses fall into one of these groups: (1) if ability to work is seriously impaired; (2) if 
absence hinders the operation (or efficiency) of the employee's unit; (3) if the medical department con- 
siders, or an outside doctor's examination shows, that the employee is unfit to return to work; (4) if the 
chances of recovery or correction are nonexistent or slim; (5) if illness is "chronic" or "excessive." 


A few executives name time limits beyond which discharge follows. The shortest is three months, 
the longest, 18 months; one indefinite limit, based on longevity, allows a week of sickness for each year 
of service. 


Then there are a couple who indicate that they are likely to crack down on the fellow who is 
constantly taking off three to five days at a time, but inclined to ride along with the man whose record 
is good but who is suffering from a prolonged disability. Finally, there are one or two who say the 
company reserves the right to discharge for absence due to illness but practically never exercises it, 
or that the man's record must be pretty bad for it to do so. 


On the other side of the fence are the 60 percent of Panel members who say that they do not dis- 
charge for absence caused by sickness. The questionnaire did not specifically request an explanation of 
"no" answers, and only a fifth of those who said "no" qualified their replies. 


Of those who qualify their answers, most say, "unless it's clear that the employee won't recover 
within a reasonable time," or words to that effect. Then there are two or three who state that sick 
leave is limited to a maximum of one year, and an equal number who observe that all bets are off if the 
employee is found to be malingering. Finally, there is one Panel member who says that his company has 
never terminated a man for illness, and another who comments that although illness won't bring about 
discharge, it can result in early retirement. 


Disciplinary Methods Short of Discharge for Chronic Absentees 





The first table on the next page summarizes responses to a question asking how, short of dis- 
charge, chronic absentees are disciplined. (As the table shows, 6 percent replied that chronic absentees 
are always discharged, and no other form of discipline is used against them.) 


By “progressive discipline" is meant a sequence of penalties applied prior to discharge. Usually 
this consists of two or three warnings, followed by one or more layoffs. In one company, an employee 
who has been suspended for this reason must be interviewed by the department head and obtain his 
specific permission to return to the job. 


Disciplinary layoffs (suspensions) are for a three-day period in most cases, ranging up to as 
long as two weeks. In one case the length of layoff is twice the length of absence. 
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Formal warnings are usually a more serious matter than admonitory interviews: in the case of 
the former, it's often "Three strikes and you're out:"’", whereas there is seldom a limit on the number 
of admonitions. One executive, though, reports that the "supervisor talks with individual a few times-- 
then personnel department warning one time only:," and another says, "the next step is discharge." 





Relative Frequency of Various Disciplinary Methods * 








All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Progressive discipline (sequence of penalties) 35% Tay 45% 
Disciplinary layoff 23 23 24 
Oral &/or written warning or reprimand 20 21 18 
Admonitory interview with supervisor, personnel 
dept. representative, or both 
** Withholding pay for days absent 
Discharge is the sole penalty 
Withholding increases 
Other (transfer or demotion) 
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* Total exceeds 100% because several companies use more than one disciplinary method. 
** Applies to salaried employees only. 


Absence on Days Before &/or After Holidays 





Panel members were asked whether their employees receive holiday pay (1) if absent either the 
day before or the day after; (2) if absent both the day before and the day after. This leads to three 
possibilities: (A) the employee is paid if absent the day before or the day after; (B) he is paid if absent 
on both days; (C) he is paid only if he was present on both days. The table below shows the proportion 
of Panel members that follow each of these policies. 


Employee Receives Holiday Pay-- 











All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
If absent day before or day after 8% 11% 3% 
If absent day before & day after 34 36 31 
Only if present both days 58 53 66 
100% 100% _ 100% _ 





As the table shows, the tendency seems to be either to require the employee to work both days 
(as the majority do) or not to demand his presence on either day. Those who will pay if the employee 
was present on one day but not on the other are very much in the minority. Smaller companies, it can 
be seen, are a good bit stricter in their policies than larger ones. 


Omitted from the table are a handful of companies whose policies provide special cases. One of 
these, for example, pays for the absent days but deducts them from the employee's vacation. Another 
pays without question for one day's absence, but decides on the merits of each individual case whether 
to pay for absence both before and after. Yet another company requires the employee to work the day 
before and the day after the holiday, but waives this contractual requirement if the employee is sick or 
injured, on layoff, or on vacation. 


Other Penalties for Absenteeism 





Just under a sixth (16 percent) of member companies reduce employees‘ vacations for excessive 
absence. This can happen if the employee works (1) less than the specified number of days; (2) less than 
three quarters of his scheduled time in the year preceding the vacation; (3) less than 1,040 hours (six 
months); or (4) is absent more times than months worked in the vacation year (one company). Another 
company sometimes asks that vacation time be used in case of a prolonged absence. Larger and smaller 
firms are just about equally prone to reduce vacation time. About half those who do so do not specify the 
circumstances under which the penalty is applied. 


Some 8 percent of Panel members answered "yes" to a question asking whether other benefits are 
reduced for excessive absenteeism, and if so, which ones. Interestingly, no company that reduces 
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vacation time reports reducing other benefits, and vice versa. Among the benefits that may be affected, 
these executives state, are (1) retirement benefits; (2) vacation pay; (3) overtime pay; (4) profit sharing; 
and (5) year-end bonus payments. In addition, merit increases and promotions are delayed or withheld; 
one firm says that there is the "possibility of supervision not approving a legitimate absence for pay;" 
and another company deducts compensable hours absent in excess of 75 from terminal vacation pay. 


ROLE OF FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR 


Panel members are all but unanimous in stating that the first-line supervisor is of supreme 
importance in combatting absenteeism. The following comments are representative of many others 
which cannot be quoted for lack of space. 


It is impossible to control absenteeism by rules alone, whether they are administered 
by supervision or Personnel. The influence of the supervisor with his men, his fairness of 
discipline when required, and his insistence that employees assume their responsibility as 
employees is the best method of reducing excessive and unexcused absenteeism. --Thomas 
H. Young, Industrial Relations Manager, Alton Box Board Co., Alton, Ill. 


*~ * * 


We feel he is extremely important as he has the most direct contact and is in the best 
position to correct absentee habits or to recommend dismissal, if that becomes necessary. -- 
John F, Bohler, Vice President, Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Management's recognition of the supervisor's importance means, of course, that there is an 
active expectation that he will control absenteeism. One executive puts it this way: 


His failure to do anything about absenteeism in his department can reflect on his own 
status as a supervisor. Absenteeism can be a sign of poor morale among his workers, 
reduce his capacity for production, cause other direct and indirect costs in order to make 
up lost capacity and efficiency of operations. --Ted J. Fleszar, Personnel Director, Evans 
Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 


How does management assist the supervisor to improve attendance? Some 44 percent of 
companies provide special training on absenteeism, and 70 percent give special help to supervisors who 
have bad attendance in their departments. A few Panel members whose companies provide no special 
training or help explain why. The supervisor requires no training, for example, because all he has to 
do is fire anyone who accumulates three unexcused absences. Or no special help is indicated because 
no supervisor has a bad departmental attendance record. 


By implication, some companies consider absenteeism control a normal function of first-line 
supervision, requiring no special assistance from higher management. 


How Supervisors Are Trained--As Panel members who provide training describe their methods, 
it appears that these are of three kinds, each being used by just about a third of executives who train. 
(1) The supervisor is given general instructions and advice on dealing with absences, and is familiar - 
ized with company policy and rules on the subject. (2) Instruction more specifically geared to absentee- 
ism takes place at supervisory or general management meetings, or at special lectures, conferences, 
or seminars devoted to absenteeism. (3) Training is a special part of the supervisory training (or 
development) program. This would seem to be the most intensive and formal method. Detailed written 
policy statements and disciplinary procedures are often used as a part of this type of training. 





How Supervisors Are Helped--About two thirds of companies that help supervisors who have 
poor attendance records do so through the personnel (labor relations) department. Personnel supplies 
“data,"' "facts," "reports," and "records of offenders" so that the supervisor can take appropriate 
action. It makes “special studies," "investigations," or "analyses" of the problem; counsels, admon- 
ishes, and/or warns offenders, or gives advice to the supervisor himself. 





In most of the remaining companies, the supervisor receives advice and counseling from the 
line. Superintendents, master or general foremen, unit managers, and production managers are men- 
tioned in this connection. Other forms of help consist of: (1) reprimanding and/or warning the em- 
ployee; (2) referring doubtful cases to the medical department, or to the visiting nurse for constant 
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checkup; (3) notifying the union--in some cases, warning the offender in the presence of a union repre- 


sentative; (4) "increased cooperation by higher-level supervision"; (5) "backing or support where dis- 
cipline is necessary." 


HOW TO IMPROVE ATTENDANCE 


More important and more effective than anything else management can do to improve attendance 
is an unending program of keeping after the individual absentee. Panel members make this clear in 
their responses to a question asking what specific measures they take to combat absenteeism. Each of 
the comments that follows is typical of a number of others. 


Supervisors talk to employees on day after they have been out to find out why and 
impress upon them... the necessity for good attendance. One of the most successful 
techniques we have used and has helped reduce our absence substantially. -- Sheldon 
Williams, Personnel Director, Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 

* ad * 


We have tried many of above [methods]. However, the real success is to deal with 
each individually and keep pressure on that employee.--P. R. Pearson, Industrial Relations 


Manager, Austin-Western Construction Equipment Div., Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Aurora, Ill. 


- * * 


We have used the above [methods] and have good results; but none as satisfactory as 
talking privately and directly to the employee who breaks the rules. --(Mrs.) Wilma B. 
Sterling, Personnel Director, Austex Foods, Inc., Austin, Tex. 


The greatest effectiveness, some point out, comes from concentrating management's efforts 
where they are most needed. For example: 


A list of habitual absentees is made up every three months and provided to all super- 
visors, committee men, and other interested parties. Every employee who is absent 10 
days or more in the three months (illness excluded) appears on the list, and his supervisor 
and committee man will discuss his case with him.--E. M. Van Stone, Manager of Employee 
Relations, Eastern States Farmers' Exchange, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * . 


We continually concentrate on the top 10 with most absenteeism and that focuses efforts 
on the worst cases. Seems to pay off as far as control is concerned, ...and the secret 
seems to be daily, constant and continued attention. --Tom N. Boggs, Industrial Relations 
Manager, LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., Toccoa, Ga, 


Of several methods listed in the questionnaire, the most effective, according to Panel members' 
responses, are: (1) home visits by nurse or supervisor; (2) checkup by telephoning the home; (3) secur- 
ing union cooperation; and (4)--a rather bad last--the use of posters and bulletin boards. The question- 
naire asked about awards and bonuses for good attendance, but most executive comment is adverse. 


Panel members consider it not only ineffectual but inappropriate to reward a man for coming to work. 
What else, they ask, is he paid for? 


Other methods of improving attendance are reported by one or two Panel members each. They 
include: (1) pay for unused sick leave; (2) preemployment physical exams; (3) denial of overtime pay till 
lost time is made up; (4) certificates for perfect attendance; (5) talking to relatives and getting them to 
put pressure on employees with bad attendance records; (6) writing letter to employee's home, enclosing 
record; (7) emphasizing tie between attendance and profit-sharing--reported by one company to be very 
effective; (8) extra vacation pay for unused sick leave; (9) denial of personal leave to those with marginal 
attendance records; (10) deliberate reduction of the number of employees available for replacements 
“keeps supervisors sharp on this problem." 


SAMPLE FORMS & RECORDS 


Like all forms and records, those that have to do with absenteeism are pieces of paper with 
printing on them. They may also be a great deal more. For example, the completeness with which a 
form for recording absences shows the reasons for staying away from work strongly affects the com- 
pany's ability to spot the sources of trouble and reduce or eliminate it. 
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Similarly, a personnel department form for notifying a supervisor of an employee's poor 
attendance can be a perfunctory notice, commanding and receiving little attention from a busy foreman; 
on the other hand, it can forcefully call his attention to the need for action and insure that what he does 
will be reported. 


On the following pages, a few sample forms from among the many excellent ones submitted by 
Panel members are reproduced. Each one is representative of a number of others. 


An example of a very complete breakdown of possible reasons for absenteeism is the form below, 
used in 1959 by the Otis Engineering Corp., Dallas, Tex. (By way of comparison, the least detailed 
breakdown that turned up was a form listing only three reasons for absence--excused, unexcused, or sick.) 


FORM 80! 


ATTENDANCE CALENDAR 1959 


NAME ADDRESS. 











CLOCK NO PHONE NO 





JANUARY FEBRUARY 


WED | THU FRI WED | THU FRI 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
MON | TUE | WED | THU WED | THU FRI WED | THU FRI SAT 





OCTOBER 
MON] TUE | WED] THU FRI 


NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


WEO | THU FRI WED] THU FRI SAT 





REASON FOR ABSENCE 


1. Transportation 8. Laundry 15. Personal Ill. or Inj. 22. Farming 

2. Housing 9. Barber and Beauty Shops 16. Indust. Ill. or Inj. 23. Oversiept 

3. Child Care 10. Court Summons - Jury 17. Ul - Death in Family 24. Religion 

4. Banking 11. Med. Dental Service 18. Be with Spouse (Mil.} 25. Cause Unknown 
5. Shopping 12. Car Repairs 19. Not enough Work 26. Miscellaneous 

6. Utilities 13. Home Duties 20. Weather 27. Vacation 

7. Marketing 14. Personal Reasons 21. Mil. Necessity 28. Official Sick Leave 


29. Leave of Absence 


OTIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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A most interesting attendance chart is used by the Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., 
Morris Plains, N. J. Their six-months chart is reproduced below. It classifies attendance as 
Outstanding, Good, Poor, or Unsatisfactory, and automatically segregates these so that they can be 
distinguished at a glance. (A one-year chart, organized in a comparable way, is not shown.) 





































































































NAME 
DATES INCLUDED 
SIX MONTHS ATTENDANCE CHART 
TOTAL NUMBER OF TIMES ABSENT DURING PRECEDING SIX MONTHS 
None l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
None 0 
TOTAL 1 0 0 
NUMBER 2 0 G G 
OF 3 G G G G 
WORK 4 G . G CG G 
DAYS 5 G G G G P P P 
ABSENT 6 G G P P P P P P 
DURING 7 P P P P U U U U 
PRECEDING 8 P P P P U U U U 
SIX 4 P P U U U U U U 
MONTHS 10 P P U U U U U U 
11 P P U U U U U U 
Discussed With Employee By KEY 
O - Outstanding 
Signature Date G - Good 
P - Poor 
U - Unsatisfactory 
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As P-IR executives know, it is easiest to enforce company rules when they are consistent, easy 
for employees to understand, and well known to them. The policy sheet drawn up by the Hayes Aircraft 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala., a part of which is reproduced below, could serve as a model in these 
respects. Note that repetition of an offense automatically increases the severity of the penalty. The 
penalties relating to attendance have been circled. 





POLICY 





SUBJECT: 


COMPANY RULES 











PURPOSE 


This statement itemizes unallowable variations from the rules of good conduct and stipulates penalties to be accessed for 
each such breach. 





















































2.0 ASSESSMENT OF PENALTIES 
a. Subtract 10 penalty points from the employee's total penalty c. If the accumulative total 
points (if any) for each 3 months of good behavior since his of penaity points is ........ then the penalty is ...... 
last offense. 10 through 25 .. WARNING NOTICE 
30 through 45 ........... 1 Day Layoff 
b. Add the number of penalty points for this rule violation (refer a > is Peon came 
to penalty point list below). 100 or above DISCHARGE 
3.0 RULE VIOLATIONS AND PENALTY POINTS 
Rule Penalty Points for each Offense 
No. VIOLATION lst Zag: 3rd 4th _Stb 
1. Faisification of personnel or other records oaee 100 
2. Knowingly ringing the clock card of another 65 65 
3. Habitual failures to ring own clock card ...... = 10 20 20 20 30 
4. Permitting another to use your badge to enter the property 100 
S. Failure to wear badge in plain Bight ....1......-:ssccccesccocsossosocgsgessonssccecevecosooccees escecesces 10 20 20 20 30 
6. Habitual absence without reasonable cause (3 times in one month)...........s000s00 10 20 20 20 30 
7. Habitually reporting late for work (3 times in one month) 10 20 20 20 30 
8. Absent five days without notification and/or reasonable cause ............ soso 100 
9. Leaving own work station during working hours without permission 10 20 20 20 30 
10. Distracting the attention of others or causing Confusion by unnecessary 
shouting, catcalls, or demonstration in plant 25 35 40 
11. Creating or contributing to unsanitary conditions ............ = 10 20 20 20 30 
12. Possession of weapons, explosives, or cameras on company premises at 
I RIND incsiccnscscsescstconscinsacsccovnbconenseencesnennsesencnenbabanocenntesbennatbensbecetiee 100 
13. Insubordination 100 
14. Operation of machines, tools, or equipment to which an employee has not 
been specifically assigned by an accredited Supervisor 20 40 $0 
15. Making scrap due to carelessness .......c..scssssossesscssssnreseeteeeeesenenee snenes 25 30 35 35 
16. Horseplay, scuffling, or throwing things .....: eee 25 35 40 
17. Wasting time or loitering in toilets or on any Company property during 
working hours 10 20 20 20 30 
18. Smoking in unauthorized areas, or rest rooms ..... 2wk discharge 
19. Threatening, intimidating, coercing or interfering with fellow employees layoff 
on the premises at any time ..... i dens atenaedpennandibadeestatsvendbabbanecatondssessenpbtesieenisconensceeseds 25 35 50 
20. Unauthorized vending, soliciting, or collecting contributions for any 
purpose whatsoever at any time on the premises. .......... 25 35 50 
21. Distributing literature, written or printed matter of any description on 
Company premises 25 35 50 
22. Posting or removal of notices, signs, or writing in any form on bulletin 
boards or Company property at any time without specific authority of 
Management 25 35 50 
23. Misuse or removal from the premises without proper authorization of 
employee lists, blue prints, Compeny records, or confidential informa- 
tion of any nature ........c0sssee 100 
24. Gambling, lottery, or any other game of chance on Company premises 
OE ae BUR casings cnc rcsccs case csininwesnscanccunis tnsmnesnremsncense 25 35 50 
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On this page and the next are reproduced samples of forms used by personnel departments to 
notify supervisors of absenteeism situations requiring investigation, action, and a report on what was 
done. The form below is used by the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





NOTIFICATION OF EMPLOYEE ATTENDANCE RECORD 





Foreman Dept. Date 











Per our Policy on correcting excessive absence and tardiness, we are notifying you of the 
following employee and his record. This is your notification, and 
(0), (1), (2), (3) Performance Notices have been issued to the employee. 








Name Clock No. Remarks 




















Please sign and return this slip to the Personnel Department, indicating that the proper 
action has been taken. 

















Date Foreman 
Employee 
PERFORMANCE NOTICE ISSUED: | | | | 
YES NO 
REASON: 




















Foreman's Remarks: 
































(If further space is needed, use the reverse side of this form) p 


If you have any questions regarding this form, call the Personnel Department. 


Date received in Personnel 
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The first form below is a “recap” of an employee's attendance, as sent by personnel to his 











supervisor. The second form is used to jog the supervisor's memory if he fails to fill out and return Seve 
the first. These forms are used by the Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. rect 
was 
Date 
To 
Your employee __ has been absent on sev- 





eral occasions. Attached is employee's attendance record of days worked,days tardy, 
and days of work missed for any reason. We suggest you note previous corrective 
action and review this and the current attendance record with the employee. Please 
indicate action taken at this time by checking the proper box below. Comments 
regarding the warning, if issued, or the review may be made in the space below. 


Each recap may not warrant corrective action, but all recaps should be returned with 
comments to the Personnel Department promptly. 





Personnel Department 





oe 









































| ORAL WARNING Date Issued By Whom 
ee 
| | GIVEN WRITTEN WARNING 
Date Issued By Whom 
| | GIVEN FINAL WARNING BY FOREMAN IN PRESENCE OF UNION REPRESENTATIVE 
Date Issued By Whon 
| | REFERRED TO PERSONNEL FOR HEARING 
Date é 
Comments 
Use reverse side if necessary 
To: Date: 
On an attendance recap was 
forwarded for your employce, ° 





Our records indicate this has not been returned. 

Please return the recap as soon as possible indicating 
the action taken or the reaeon your feel a warning is not 
advisable at this time. 


Since recap: Absent. Til. Excused. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
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The letter below is a copy of one sent to an employee of the Alton Box Board Co., Alton, Ill. 
Several Panel members follow a policy of sending a letter to the employee's home if his attendance 
record is placing his job in jeopardy. The name and address of the employee to whom the letter below 
was sent have been blocked out. 





Letter to Employee 





Ia 
jo 
|"0 
I< 


March 11, 1960 


Dear 


I am attaching a copy of a detailed record of your 1959 absences. I 
know your supervisor has already discussed this with you but we believe it 
is most important that you and your family carefully consider the necessity 
for improving your absentee record. 


Many employees were not absent last year, with some men having a perfect 
record of attendance for several years. Hovever, a very few employees have 
a record of excessive absenteeism. You have had more absences in 1959 than 
any other employee in the Plant. 


Your absence not only reduces your earnings but it costs the Company 
additional premium pay to have one of your fellow employees work overtime 
to replace you. If your absence is not absolutely necessary, this is an 
unjustified expense. 


The Company, as your supervisor has already told you, must insist that 
you report for your scheduled shift unless there is a reason beyond your 
control which makes it absolutely necessary for you to be absent. Reasons 
that are not justified cannot be accepted. 


The detailed report gives various reasons for your absences, of which 
only about half are for illness. We do not expect you to work when you are 
ill and the Company Physician is always available to talk with you about 
your health problems. 


I. hope you will take the steps required to improve your attendance. 
This improvement is necessary, not only for the benefit of you, your family, 
and the company, but for your fellow employees who are required to work over- 
time to replace you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Thomas H. Young 
Industrial Relations Manager 


THY/jc 


Att. 
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Alto) 
or ir 
Some companies follow the aunen eenen 
practice of withdrawing an em - 
ployee's time card from the rack THIS IS NOT A TIME CARD 
when he is absent, and replacing 
it with a special card that re- YOUR TIME CARD HAS BEEN PULLED FOR: ( 
quires him to go somewhere (dis- [[] 1. LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
pensary, personnel, department [J] 2. suspension ] 
head or other) and explain his ab- 
. ‘ 3. AYOFF 
sence satisfactorily, before he cst 
can get his time card back. Two LJ 4. MEDICAL : 
such special cards are reproduced EFFECTIVE TORO eas 
° — DATE 
on this page. The original of the ial ' 
é 7 TO RETURN TO WORK 
one below is colored red. It is DATE 
used by the Link Division, General &S SHOULD YOU WISH TO RETURN TO WORK 
Precision Inc Binghamton N Y BEFORE EXPIRATION OF THIS DATE, YOU 
The f ‘ ote igh ul eee ts MUST CARRY THIS CARD TO PERSONNEL 
e — on - Tg t ye ow in RECORDS FOR APPROVAL. 
color in the original, is from the 
e ° ‘. YOU MUST CARRY THIS CARD TO THE 
Hayes Aircraft Corp., Birmingham, C 
Ala MEDICAL SECTION BEFORE RETURNING 
i TO WORK. 
DO NOT REPORT TO YOUR WORK ( 
STATION UNTIL YOU HAVE CLEARED 
THROUGH PERSONNEL RECORDS 
AND/OR MEDICAL SECTION AS 
INDICATED ABOVE. 
TO PAYROLL: 
YOU ARE AUTHORIZED TO CANCEL THE 
ABOVE EFFECTIVE can eee 
DATE TIME 
SIGNED: 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
FORM IR-318 HOLD TIME CARD NOTICE 
REASON FOR ABSENCE 
SUPERVISOR CHECK ONE BOX 
([)-! tsriceness v 
(_]-2(8)asseNT with PERMISSION fe} 
DEPT NO EMPLOYEE NO J (_]-3:4)assenr WITHOUT PERMISSION 0 : 
{_]- 4(F Famivy 5 o 2 
(J- sutartaroy 1 < 
“ {_]- 6t'u TEMPORARY LAYOFF 6 . a 
é REASON (_]- 7:sRINON-PE TURNED 2 5 ar) 
" CODE SEX HOURS LOST 2 z « 
3 EMPLOYEES ABSENCE 3 Hz 3 
ra STARTED ]| RETURNED Bia 
5 ee S'GN Bes SuPV TLS > : ° 
o TIME TIME FOR PERSONNEL OFFICE USE Z F 8 
4 CHECK Two 5 3} « @ 
CI-: DOCTORS PLRMIT Lat 3 I 
Sel [_]-2nurses approvar 1 > & 
3 3 WNC 0 xX 0 
4 ~ weourn) pat wowtn| oer as sag dala ta , 8 : 
oe ; {]-S-1LLecaL 3 D 
z 2 UNK AVIATION INC 1 ' 
€< es - 
lrota: pay <1 2 pzet [eme oR: Lostwouas | % OBTE] we care | 9195 we 
123 oer r rs ost “ee one NIUMBBIBVWS Bs 35123 3) 38 394g 4” sete eS ya 53/54 55 56 57 Se $9 6061 euausuans r 2D 4756/1 98 
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Last of the forms to be reproduced, the one below must be turned in by any employee of the 


Alton Box Board Co., Alton, Ill., before he may return to his job after an absence caused by illness 
or injury. 





ALTON BOX BOARD COMPANY 
MEDICAL RETURN TO WORK PERMIT 


Clock No. Date 








Name 





( ) on light duty 
The above named employee who has been ( ) off on account of illness 


( ) off on account of injuries 


may return to work --=- ( ) light work on the following date 
( ) regular occupation 








Dr. Wm. McGinnis, Medical Director 


Original to: Industrial Relations 
Copy to: Supervisor 
Medical File 














PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 
Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 
Is Management Listening? May 1951 
Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 
Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 
Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 
Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 
Foreman Training, January 1952 
The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 
White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 
11. Executive Development, May 1952 
12. Building Employee Morale, July 1952 
13. Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 
*14. Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 
15. Communications to Employees, November 1952 
16. Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 
17. The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 
*18. Community Relations, August 1953 
*19. Personnel Testing, September 1953 
20. The Older Worker, October 1953 
21. Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 
22. Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 
23. Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 
24. Employment Stabilization, April 1954 
25. Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 
26. i Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 
27. \ Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 
28. Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 
29. Company Safety Programs, February 1955 
30. Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 
31. Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 
32. Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 
33. Automation, November 1955 
34. Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 
35. Downward Communications, February 1956 
36. Military Leave Policies, May 1956 
37. The Executive, July 1956 
38. Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 
39. Professional Employees, October 1956 
40. Job Evaluation, December 1956 
41. Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 
42. Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 
43. Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 
*44. Company Aid to Education, November 1957 
45. Executive Compensation, December 1957 
46. Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 
47. Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 
48. Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 
49. Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 
50. Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 
51. Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 
52. The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 
53. Employee Handbooks, July 1959 
54. Controlling Health & Welfare Costs, October 1959 
55. Fringe Benefits, January 1960 
56. Wage Policies in an Inflationary Period, March 1960 
* Out of print. 
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All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 





